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Memorabilia. 
T clxxvi. 199 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’ we made 
a note of Dr. A. F. Pollard’s important 
paper on ‘The Under-clerks and the Commons’ 
Journals’ in the Bulletin of the Institute for 
Historical Research for February last. He 
there carried his study up to the death of 
Mary. In the June number of the Bulletin 
he continues it through the reign of Elizabeth. 
Seymour, the under-clerk who initiated the 
Commons’ Journals, died apparently towards 
the end of 1567. Among the novelties in pro- 
cedure noted by him in Elizabeth’s first par- 
liament is the saying of the Litany by the 
clerk on 11 Feb., he kneeling and the whole 
House responding on their knees. In the 
second parliament a member is described as 
‘one of the committees ’’—an illustration of 
the Tudor use of the word on the line of our 
“trustee.’? Seymour was succeeded by Fulke 
Onslow, who had probably acted as Seymour’s 
deputy ; and probably had received payment 
during the four years 1567 to 1571 when there 
was no parliament. Onslow’s journals are 
not only much expanded as compared with 
Seymour’s, but also consist of notes written 
up with something of literary style. They 
are sometimes somewhat to seek as a record 
of facts; still, they are an improvement on 
the former rough notes, though to Seymour 
must always belong the credit of having con- 
ceived the idea of keeping a journal, and of 
carrying on the work without being required 
to do so by authority, and without payment. 
Dr. Pollard discusses D’Ewes’ criticism of 
Seymour and Onslow—unfair criticism, since 
D’Ewes did not recognize that they were 
not continuing an already formed tradition 
but were building up a journalistic technique. 
The number contains also an article by Mr. 
G. F. James on ‘ Some further aspects of 
Admiralty Administration, 1689-1714,’ and 
one on ‘The Anglo-French Conference at 
Cambridge,’ by Mr. J. P. T. Bury. 
We learn that there has been good response 
to the appeal for the Victoria County History 








| 
: of Sussex, the fund now amounting to £800. 


Volume viii will be published in October. 
The corrections to the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ are concerned with the 
seventeenth century, the most important be- 
ing those for the Lives of Anne Hyde and of 
George Morley. They are all contributed by 
our correspondent Mr. E. S. de Beer. 
ME- Kenneth Bradley’s ‘ September Tour ’ 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for July 
touches a number of topics with skill and 
liveliness. The tour goes through the Ngoni 
Reserve in Central Africa, and we select for a 
brief note the description of the dust-devil. 
This devil is called by the natives Mbidzi. 
He starts life in a little whirl of leaves on 
open ground exposed to the sun, and you 
might extinguish him at once if you would 
but pop a waste-paper-basket over him. As 
there is seldom a waste-paper-basket on the 
spot, the devil usually grows up with light- 
ning speed: in a few seconds he has reached 
a height of 50 ft. and is roaring through the 
bush at ten miles an hour or more, whirling 
leaves and sticks and bending the tallest trees. 
The natives, however, know at least how to 
turn him aside: they point their thumbs at 
him. The writer does this, too, and finds that 
it always works, especially if one licks one’s 
thumb. He relates how one day Mbidzi 
sprang up at the other end of the garden 
where his camp was pitched and came straight 
for his tent. He and his man stuck out their 
thumbs and held their breath: the devil— 
100 ft. high, 10 ft. in diameter and coal black 
—went between the tent and the kitchen, and 
then rushed in the direction of the village. 
Two women, with water-pots on their heads, 
were straight in his line of march. They 
pointed their thumbs at him; he passed them 
by. Next he was upon the village; he might 
easily carry off some roofs at least. No! he 


; missed by about 20 yards (we suppose, 


though Mr. Bradley does not say so, that the 
villagers were pointing their thumbs), and 
swept away to the horizon where he could be 
seen “‘ thin and clear-cut, five hundred feet 
or more in height, with his head almost 


touching the clouds.’’ 
WE have read with great interest an essay 
by David Gravett, of the County High 
School for Boys, Worthing, which recently 
gained the Richard Jefferies Memorial Prize 
given by one of the Governors of the School, 
and is now published ‘“ upon the occasion of 
the unveiling of a tablet of Indication and 
Remembrance upon the house in which 
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[ Jefferies] died, Goring by Sea, Sussex.’’ Mr, 
Gravett, we understand, is between eighteen 
and nineteen years of age. His book exhibits 
the freshness of youth and also great sensi- 
tiveness both to the quality of Jefferies’ mind, 
and to all that which in Nature Jefferies saw 
and loved. The thought is sympathetic and 
carries a note of originality. Nor is the writ- 
ing without good measure of spontaneity 
and skill. It is, perhaps, not matter of 
surprise that even a well-read young writer 
now-a-days should attribute the saying 
‘* Perfect love casteth out fear ’’ to St. Paul ; 
but it seems to us odd that older readers of 
the essay who justly approved of it did not 
notice and correct the mistake. 


WE have received from the Hon. Secretary, 

the Rev. W. Clare, F.R.S.A., F.1.G.R.S8, 
(6, South Square, Gray’s Inn, London, 
W.C.1) the prospectus of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Customs. This was 
founded in January, 1939, with the object 
of doing for old customs something of what is 
being now done for the preservation of his- 
torical monuments. Students of Folklore 
have done much, the prospectus notes, to pre- 
serve customs which belong to that particular 
field; the new Society has for its object to 
protect especially those customs which have 
their roots in history. Among its proposed 
activities are the arrangement of meetings 
and lectures and the publication of a half- 
yearly magazine, as well as the collection of 
material in books and manuscripts relating 
to customs and traditions. To maintain (or re- 
vive) the traditional dress associated with 
State or civic functions, ancient institutions 
and scholastic foundations is another of its 
aims, and it will also concern itself definitely 
with maintaining ancient customs, still in 
existence and reviving certain others which 
have fallen into disuse. The annual subscrip- 
tion, is one guinea; members under twenty- 
one are admitted at an annual subscription 
of half-a-guinea. We are glad to bring this 
enterprise to the notice of our readers, more 
especially as it will evidently depend much 
on the co-operation of the general public for 
its success. 





I? is proposed, from the issue of ‘N & Q.’ 

for July 8 onwards, to send regularly ten 
offprints of their respective articles to contri- 
butors of the ‘Long Notes.”’ These 
will be in galley-form and will be sent gratis. 
Contributors who wish for a number of off- 
prints in excess of ten, or wish for them in 
another form, will be asked to pay for these. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOMERSET DIALECT WORDS AND 
PROVINCIALISMS. 


THE subjoined list is supplementary to the 
Glossary of Somerset Dialect which ran 
through the first half of vol. clxx. Like its pre 
decessor it consists of expressions not to be 
found in Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction. 
ary.’ The following abbreviations are used :— 
E.D.D. = Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ 

G.E. = Major J. A. Garton, ‘Glowing 
Embers from a Somerset Hearth,’ Wells, 1936, 
Page number or his Glossary. 

N.E.D. = ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

8.C.H. = Somerset County Herald, weekly 
newspaper, Taunton, Local Notes and 
Queries. Dates added. 

S.D.N.Q. = Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries, Sherborne, quarterly. Volume and 
page number added. 

S.N.Q. = replies reprinted in annual 
volumes from §S.C.H. Year and page in 
volume added. 

$.0.D. = ‘ Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ 

S.Y.B. = ‘Somerset Year Book,’ London, 
annual. Year and page added. 

W. = Mrs. Isabel Wyatt; 
kindly lent. by her. 

An asterisk prefixed to a word signifies that 
it appeared in the first Glossary. 

In the list of references at the beginning of 
the per Glossary, under ‘‘S.C.H.” I 
stated that Local Notes and Queries from the 
Somerset County Herald were reprinted for 
1898 only. This was an error. Volumes of 
selections were published annually until 1913 
inclusive. The fact has been brought to my 
notice by the generous presentation of a set 
by their editor, Mr. A. S. Macmillan, of the 
Western Gazette. 

In S.D.N.Q. xxi, p. 177, (1934), is a list of 
Dorset dialect words and thir meanings, 
‘‘ written out by an aged resident in Bland- 
ford.” Some of these were independently 
confirmed in the next number. About twenty 
appear to be recorded for the first time. 
Though they were probably known in South 
Somerset also, and some may be still in use 
there, I have not met with them myself within 
the county, so do not include them in this 
Glossary. 

To a few of the words I am unable to attach 
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manuscript, 
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a satisfactory meaning. JElucidations from 
readers will be welcomed, as will additions to 
and corrections of the rest of the list. 


After Davey, After David, Aughter davied, 
for ‘‘ affidavit,’’ occur in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century parish records. 

Aggy. the brown caterpillar (S.N.Q. 1911; 
288). 


Aiming-iron, gun, rifle (G.E. 40). 

Along-after, alongside of. ‘‘ James Prid- 
dle was making the hedge along-after the 
lane’? (G.E, 71). For ‘‘ after ’’ see E.D.D. 
Ist After, Pronounced ‘‘ahter’’ in Somerset. 

And-by, by-and-by (S.Y.B. 1936; 54. 56). 

Auster, aster. In a Rating Agreement for 
Chew Hundred, 1600: ‘‘the auntient Cus- 
tomarie or oulde Auster landes,’’ passim; in 
one case, ‘‘ houlden in fee, or by deede, copie, 
or lease’’ is added. ‘‘ Averie old Asters,”’ 
Court Baron of Chew. ‘‘ 12 acris de terre 
edificat. de Antiquo Astro,” Wells Cathedral 
MSS., 1392. ‘‘ Astrasius,’’ a holder of such 
tenement. (See Som. and Dor. N. and Q., v. 
164-7). ‘‘ Astrer, astrier: O.F. astre, aistre, 
from Med.Lat. astracus, a pavement... 
0.E. Law, .. . used loosely of various persons 
having certain rights or disabilities by reason 
of their residence or holding of tenements ”’ 
(Webster’s Dictionary, 1934). ‘“‘ Astre: a 
hearth, a home... 1292. Astire, ¢ 1500. 
Astrer: a peasant householder, residing at 
the hearth or home where he was bred. 1865.”’ 
(N.E.D.). ‘‘ Astre: back of chimney or 
grate. Obs.”? (E.D.D.) No Western usage 
mentioned. ‘‘In the local idiom of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and in many parts of the West 
of England, ‘ Auster-land ’ is that which had 
a house upon it in ancient times’’ (Elton, 
‘Origins of Eng. Hist.,’ 1890, p. 186n.) And 
se ED.D. Overland. ‘It is the opinion 
of some that the Tenants of the old Aster 
were the descendants of the Villani, Cottarii, 
and Bordarii of Domesday, who held their 
lands in perpetuity subject only to certain 
dues and rights on the part of the lord ”’ 
(Som. and Dor. N. and Q., v, 167). Mod. Fr. 
dtre, hearth. 

Averie. ‘‘ Averie old Asters’’ (see pre- 
vious item). ‘‘ Avera: O.E. Law, a form 
of feudal service . . . seems to be a carrying 
service. . .’’ (Webster, 1934). ‘‘ Averia 
canucae, beasts of the ploughs. Averium, an 
heriot, consisting of the best live beast the 
tenant dies possessed of ’’ (Mozley and 
Whiteley, ‘Law Dict.,’ 2nd edn.). ‘‘ Aver: 
obs. exc. dialect. (1) Possessions. (2) Farm- 
stock, etc., beasts... Averia, transd. ‘ avers, 
that is, dumb animals,’ 1300. 





(3) Beast of | 








burden or draught.”” (N.E.D.). ‘‘ Aver- 
land : E, Law. Land held in tenancy 
with the rent payable in service of horses or 
cattle’ (‘ Standard Dictionary.’) 

Axsacke, oxsacke. In a Donyatt will, 1567, 
“his best platter, his best pottinger, and one 
axsacke.”” ‘‘In the bokenn house, two 
bordes, one brake-borde, one oxsacke.’’ 
(S.N.Q. 1913; 286). 

Baker, woodlouse. (S.N.Q. 1911; 290). 

Barleycorn, snail. (S.N.Q. 1911; 290). 

Betty, ant. (S.N.Q. 1911; 288), 

Bigold, corn-marigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum; Watchet district. 

Billydown, a pippin apple. 

Black-stick, spell, bewitchment 
Glossary). 

Bloody Butcher, a red dessert apple. 


(G.E. 


Bob-eric, Bobby-eric, robin-redbreast, 
Erithacus rubecula. (S.N.Q. October, 1911; 
264). 


E.D.D. aay has ‘‘ Bob-verdick ”’ ; 
but cf. rather E.D.D. 
year old. Sc. and Ir.” 

Bokenn rates. In a Donyatt will, 1567, 
‘““two bokenn rates’? (S.N.Q. November, 
1913; 286). Qu. ‘‘ raithes,”’ timber frame- 
work here used, perhaps, in washing clothes 
or flax. The articles were in the ‘ bokenn 
house’; qu. “ bucking,” i.e., washing. 


“* Earpck, a bird a 


Brakeborde. In a Donyatt will, 1567, “‘ in 
the bokenn house . . . two bordes, one brake 
borde’”’ (S.N.Q. November, 1913; 286). 


Probably a table on which flax or hemp was 
dressed. 

Broad-talk, a dialect term for dialect. 
E.D.D. has the verbal form, ‘‘ to talk broad,’* 
s.v. Broad 7. 

*Bucky-bean. 
bean; Derbysh. 

Bug-ale. ‘“‘To make Bugg Ale. Take six 
hundred Sowes or woodlice Red Sage & Rue 
of each a handfull. Bruise them all together 
and put them into a Canvas Bagg. Then 
take 4 gallons of Ale after it has donne 
workeing & put into it the aforesaid bagg of 
ingredients & let infuse therein eight days 
before you drink it.’’ This is a recipe in a 
MS. written by or belonging to John Locke, 
exhibited by Messrs. Bumpus at their Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition of the Somerset philoso- 
pher’s books and MSS. For woodlice in pills, 
or in a bag worn round the neck, as a cure 
for scrofula, see Black, ‘‘ Folk-Medicine,” 
198. For Bug-ale see also 8.Y.B. 1932, p. 
44; 1933, p. 110. 

Buz-horny, the cockchafer. 
ember, 1911, 289). 
Cappy-how, Scabby-how. 


See also E.D.D. Bunky- 


(S.N.Q.° Nov- 


Meadow-rue, 
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Thalictrum flavium, is known by both these 
names in the Sedgemoor district, where it 
grows freely. They are also given to the 
Great or Cats’ Valerian, Valeriana 
officinalis. A distinction is sometimes made 
by prefixing “‘ Yellow”’ in the case of 
Meadow-rue and ‘‘ Red” in the case of 
Valerian. (S.C.H. 12 June, 1937). 

Cheeselog, the woodlouse. (S.N.Q. Novem- 
ber, 1911, 291). Cf. E.D.D. Chissel-bob, and 
E.D.D. Suppt. Cheese-bob, s.v. Cheese (6). 

Chesset-wheat. In a Chard will, 1625, 
‘the lease of 27 bushels of rent wheat called 
Chesset Wheate, and all my interest therein ”’ 
(S.N.Q. October, 1913; 263). Qu. wheat in 
ear? Cf. Scotch ‘‘ Chester-barley ’’ and 
‘‘ Chester-bear,”” a coarse barley with four 
rows on each head. (Warrack, ‘ Scots 
Dialect Dictionary’). Also E.D.D. Chess, 3. 

Chin-jam, flow of talk. (W.). 

Chogger. ‘‘ The chogger was a wooden tray 
with back and sides but no front, and was 
set in an iron framework in such a way that 
it could be shaken backwards and forwards ”’ 
in winnowing corn; the chaff was then 
blown away by the horse-driven fans. (S.C.H. 
7 November, 1936). 

*Chudleighs. Not chitterlings, as queried 
in my previous Glossary, but small 
cakes known also as “‘ cut-rounds’’ in East 
Devon, according to information received 
from a native of Tiverton. Probably so- 
named from their place of origin. 

Clavey, a key. ‘‘ A clavey (a key is still 
a clavey in Huish to-day) is bought for the 
kitchen door. Manorial Accounts, 1458 ”’ 
(Wyatt, ‘The Book of Huish,’ p. 25). Huish 
Episcopi, near Langport. 

Clock-chime, the moment when the clock 
strikes. (W.). 

Cock-cackle, cock-crow, daybreak. (W.). 

Cox. In a Tintinhull will, 1569, ‘‘ one 
Cox,’’ amongst farming material. (S.N.Q. 
January 1912; 30). 

Crate, (obs. except in names of fields and 
hills). ‘‘ A hurdle made of twisted withies 
or hazel. Used in former days to keep the 
cattle off the arable land while the crops were 
still on it. Were removed after the crops 
were harvested.”’ Craten, plu. or adj. 
(Grundy, ‘‘ The Saxon Charters of Somer- 
set,’ 236). Cf. E.D.D. Suppt., Cratch; 


West Riding. 
Create, to create a ‘‘scene.’’ ‘“ She began 
in E.D.D. 


creating.’’ A modernism. 
*Crock-cake. This is given 

under 1st Crock, and should not have ap- 

appeared in my previous Glossary. 





—— 


Crooked fingers are a proverbial result of 
petty theft, especially in warnings addressed 
to children. Hence crooked-fingered, 
thievish. 

Cuckoo-waker, the wryneck. From Long 
Burton, Dorset. (S.D.N.Q. i, 240; 1890), 

Cushions, Cusheens, sweetmeats, lollipops, 
(S.N.Q. August 1900; 230). E.D.D. Cushies, 
cooshies; E. Anglian. 

Damp-scythe. The ‘‘damp-scythe”’ was 
used when there was dew on the grass, the 
‘‘hot-scythe ’’ after the grass had dried in 
the sunshine. The blade of the hot-scythe was 
of harder steel and needed less whetting. 
(G.E. 50). 

Dare-up, ‘‘to raise or fix up; this werd 
occurs in the old churchwardens’ accounts, 
‘ When they dared up the lyent.’’’ (Olivey, 
‘North Curry,’ p. 115). About 1686, 
‘“‘ Lyent ’’ for ‘‘lion,’’ the royal arms, 

Date, anniversary. ‘‘ The storm two date 
ago’’ (W.); just two years ago. 

Ding-Darling, the lccal name for the 
curfew bell at Stogursey, which is rung at 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and is said to have been 
so rung for about 500 years. ‘‘ The rope is % 
arranged that the ringer need not get out of 
bed.’’? Yet the annual emoluments are 26s, 
with house-rent, 35 cwt. of coal, and a joint 
of meat at Christmas! (S.C.H. 28 Jan, 
1939). The hours at which it was rung show 
that the bell was originally an Angelus. 

Dough-meat, pastry. Quantock district. 
(S.C.H. 27 March, 1937), 

Draste. In a Tintinhull will, 1569, ‘‘ one 
putt, one draste, one pair of red boes” 
(S.N.Q. 1912; 39). A putt is a small two 
wheeled cart; the “‘ boes ’’ were probably ox- 
yokes; what was a ‘“‘draste’’? If an error 
for ‘‘drafte’’ see E.D.D. Draught, 7 and & 

Drink-water, drinking-water. 

Dummicks, cattle. This has some currency 
on the Wilts. border. But see E.D.D. 
Bummick. 

Ear-vrig, earwig. (S.N.Q. 1911; 289), 
E.D.D. Suppt. has ‘ Ear-wrike ” for Nor 
folk, s.v. Earwig. 

Eye-piece. See Pig’s eye. 

Fag, a fringe on a garment, a fag-end. At 
Taunton 1700, ‘‘ you meete all sorts of Coun- 
try women wrapp’d up in the mantles called 
West Country rockets, a large mantle doubled 
together of a sort of serge, some are Linsy- 
wolsey and a deep fringe or ffag at the lower 
end’? (Celia Fiennes’ Diary; pubd. @ 
‘ Through England on a Side Saddle,’ p. 208). 
Celia was a Wessex woman. 
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Fayre-bad, a badger; in an undated list of | Green-meat, green vegetables, salad, etc., as 


parish ‘‘ vermin,’’ taken apparently from an 
old Act of Parliament. (Olivey, ‘ North 
Curry,’ p. 310). The usual word in parish 
accounts is ‘‘ gray.’’ This name, if for “ fair- 
badge,’ seems to be referable to S.O.D.’s pro- 
visional derivation of ‘‘badger’’: badge- 
ard, from the white mark like a badge on its 
forehead. Olivey’s explanation is ‘“‘ fare- 
bad,’’ bad goer. 

Fiery-fantail, the redstart. 
264). E.D.D. Fiery-brantail. 

Fire-master, the head of a fire-brigade. 
(Cary, ‘ Colpexins,’ pp. 35, 36). N.E.D., 
“an officer of artillery who superintended the 
manufacture of explosives. Obs. since 1824.’’ 

Flitter, a wing. ‘‘ Not have a flitter left to 
fly with’ (W.). 

Flitting-feast, a meal to which friends are 
invited, before removal to a new house. (W.). 

Frilled potatoes, a method of cooking or 
dressing them for the table. (Woodforde’s 
‘Diary,’ at 19 April 1768). Probably obs. 

Gapper-headed, foolish, stupid. ‘‘ Gapper- 
headed gawkhammer ” (W.). 

Gittern. In a linen industry which 
flourished in half-a-dozen contiguous parishes 
of Dorset, Somerset and Wilts., the yarn, dur- 
ing the bleaching process, was sprayed with 
water out of ‘‘ long-handled bowls of an oval 
shape called Gitterns. These were made of 
brass, as to use iron would run the risk of 
causing iron-moulds on the yarns. I have 
seen these Gitterns, and very much regret that 
I did not preserve one. I cannot now find 
that there is one in existence’’ (S.D.N.Q. 
xxii, 75). Should probably be spelt ‘“‘ jit- 
tern,” with the sense of jet, throw. Obs. 
since about 1880, when the industry died out. 

*Glatt. Better information agrees that 
this is the local name for the conger, which at 
acertain season is hunted with dogs on Kilve 
shore, at the foot of the Quantocks. Hence 
the vb. ‘‘ glatting.”’ 

Glorry-vat. In lines by John Wesley’s 
grandfather, ‘‘ Zich glorry-vat ducks but 
zildom are zean, Where should they be bore 
but about Taunton Dean?’ Wild duck are 


referred to. (S.N.Q. 1910; 141). ‘‘ Bore,’’ 
born 


(S.N.Q. 1911; 


God-A’mighty’s little lamb, the red spider. 


(S.N.Q. 1911; 291). E.D.D. 

Almighty, ‘‘-man’’ for ‘‘ lamb.”’ 
*Going light. Of a hen, wasting away 

through old age. 
Granfer-gravies, woodlice. 


Sept. 33, p. 3). Frome district. 


s.v. God- 


(S.C.H. 16 





human food. E.D.D. has it for animals’ 
fodder, s.v. Green 1, (39). 

Greens, term for the Radical party at Taun- 
ton, 1847, in a passage quoted from The Times 
of 5 Aug. 47 in S.C.H. September 1899. See 
also Goldsworthy, ‘ Recollections of Taunton,’ 
p. 40. A very uncommon, if not unique, 
party colour in England. 

Gressecourts, courts held by the Abbess of 
Sion, Middlesex, at Yeovil twice a year; e.g., 
in 1501. (S.N.Q. January, 1913; 16). 
‘“‘ Gress,’’ a fine paid on taking possession, 
usually by inheritance, of an estate. 

Grindallizing. In two letters written by the 
Mayor of Bridgwater in February, 1685 :— 
‘These Grindallizing selfe willed Humour- 
ists.’ ‘‘ A designing grindallizing pres- 
biter.”” (S.N.Q. 1911; 62, 151). He appears 
to be referring to members of a party in a 
forthcoming election on the eve of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion. Qu. an allusion to Bishop 
Grindall ? 

Grib, a proprietary working area in Men- 
dip lead-working. ‘“ A grib or grove.’’ ‘‘ Any 
Man’s Gribb Grove or Ground.” 10 Eliz. 
(‘Mendip Mining Laws,’ Som. Rec. Soc., 
vol. xlv). Obs. 

Grief that goes about, The, epilepsy. This 
expression appears to have descended from an 
A.S. periphrasis for the same disease: ‘‘ the 
Evil Thing that goes throughout the land,” 
is mentioned thrice in an invocation headed 
‘The Nine Herbs Charm’ in Cook and Tin- 
ker’s ‘ Translations from O.E, Poetry,’ (Bos- 
ton), p. 169. The material is taken from a 
German collection. See also Cockayne, 
‘Leechdoms,’ iii, 30. 

Gullivers, the two attendants on the May 
Day Hobby-horse at Minehead, dressed in 
skirts and peaked headgear, and carrying 
clubs. Their rough methods of collecting 
money led to their abolition. (See ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 9 Nov., 1912). They wore masks similar 
to that worn by the man representing the 
Horse, and their hooped skirts were of the 
same material and pattern as the Horse’s 
houselling. They were abolished in the 
seventies of the last century, and the money 
thenceforward collected by the Hobby-horse 
himself through a slit in the houselling. 
(S.N.Q. January, 1913; 13). Somewhat simi- 
lar characters who headed the annual pro- 
cession at Tiverton on 29 May and solicited 
contributions, were called ‘‘ Olivers.’’ (Hone, 
‘ Every Day Book,’ i, 718). 

W. W. Grit. 
(To be concluded). 
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TWO LETTERS FROM COWPER 
TO GREATHEED. 


WPER’S friend the Rev. Samuel Great- 
heed has already been the subject of en- 
quiry (11 S. iv. 347; v. 71, 132, 236; clxx. 
86), and the following unpublished letters to 
him may therefore be of interest. 
i 

Dear Sir— 

Mrs Unwin and I, on farther considera- 
tion, are become of another mind on the 
subject of our protegée’s going to school 
again. She is now in her eighteenth year, 
and is already, we trust, sufficiently in- 
structed in such particulars as we wish’d 
her to learn, and which seem’d necessary to 
her well-being in case of our removal. The 
distance too in the present instance would 
be an objection not easily surmounted by 
Mrs Unwin. 

With many thanks for your kindness in 
making so many inquiries and writing so 
often about this business, I remain with the 
united Comp of our whole Trio to yrself 
and M's Greatheed, Y™ most truly 


W™ Cowper. 
May 26. 1793. 


Original in Liverpool Reference Library 
(Hornby Art Library), Autograph Letters, 
8B/3. Endorsed by Greatheed ‘‘ M™ Cowper. 
Weston May 26. 93.’’ No address. The pro- 
tégée is Hannah Willson, for whom see T. 
Wright, ‘Life of Cowper,’ 2nd ed., 1921, 
passim. On July 17, 1792, she ‘“‘ was to go 
out to Stratford school ’’ (‘ Diary of Samuel 
Teedon,’ ed. Wright, 1902, p. 32). The trio 
are Cowper, Mrs. Unwin and John Johnson, 
who was visiting them (‘ Correspondence of 
Cowper,’ ed. Wright, 1904, iv. 409). 

qi; 

My dear Sir— 

When you did me the favour to ask me 
to Dine with you on your happy Anniver- 
sary, I was conscious that there lay some 
impediment in my way, but could not at 
the moment recollect it. The truth is, that 
my friend M* Rose is to be with me, whom 
I cannot decently leave considering that he 
comes from far and that we meet but seldom. 

With my best wishes to yrself and Mrs 
Greatheed—I remain, my D' Sir 

Ever Yours W™ Cowper. 

Original in my possession. Endorsed by 
Greatheed ‘‘ M"™ Cowper, Weston. Sept. 1. 
1793.’’ No address. The anniversary was 
not that of Greatheed’s marriage on Sept. 3, 
1788 (‘ N. & Q.’, 11, S. v. 71), because Samuel 





—— 


Rose stayed with Cowper from Oct. 8 to 3 
(‘ Correspondence,’ iv. 455, 458). It wa 
most seokabity his birthday. K. Povey. 


The University, Liverpool. 


JOHN NESBITT WHITE 
A Yoururut Poet. 

(Cf. clxxiv, 331; clxxv. 20, 311.) 
I THOUGHT I had exhausted at the refer. 

ences what information ] had gathered 
about the various branches of the Nesbitt 
family. But a brief entry in one of Mr. T. D, 
Webster’s book catalogues from Tunbridg 
Wells revealed an entirely new name to me, 
The entry was :— 

277 White (John Nesbitt), Poems, by the late, 
8vo., polished contemporary calf gilt, Don 
caster, 1806. 

I ordered and duly received the book, a 
perfect copy, in first-rate condition. It isa 
remarkable volume. Of juvenile poets per 
haps there have been too many, and to 
many of them failed to achieve the positions 
which they aimed at or which their tw 
enthusiastic friends prophesied for them. If 
John Nesbitt White had been born poor ani 
had had a rough upbringing, he would pro 
bably have been handicapped by patron. 
But John Nesbitt White was not a poor boy. 

From the short preface we learn that he 
was born at Calcutta on Aug. 16, 1788. He 
was sent to England in August, 1793, to the 
care of his grandfather, J. White, Esq., of 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London; but this gentleman died in July, 
1795, and young White’s education devolved 
upon his god-father, G. Thompson, Esq., of 
Senton Lodge, in Hampshire, where he spent 
his summer vacations till his parents arrive 
in England in 1801. In May, 1794, he entered 
the sckesl of Dr. Horne, at Chiswick, where 
he made rapid progress in his education and 
here he remained until Midsummer, 1804 
He then went to reside with his parents a 
Doncaster, and in October, 1804, he was sent 
to the care of the Rey. R. Evans, of Everton, 
Nottinghamshire, for a term of two years, 
with a view of going to Cambridge. But in 
April, 1805, ill-health compelled him t 
return home. He died at Matlock on Aug, 
1805, en route for Madeira, at the age o 
seventeen. 

The volume is a substantial one of viii + 
109 pages, well printed by W. Sheardown, 
High Street, Doncaster. No one, I think, 
can glance through its pages without being 
impressed with the fact that the author pot 
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sessed the ‘‘ divine afflatus ’’ and that had he 
lived he would have become famous as a poet. 
What is remarkable about the volume is that 
a considerable portion of it is taken up with 
Latin verse; thus ‘ The nativity’ written in 
January, , is in Latin; there are odes 
and other verses in Latin up to 1805. I do 
not claim to be a judge of Latin poetry; but 
even as mere word-spinning these essays of 
young White are impressive. 

I have found no record of this volume in 
the usual sources. It is certainly rare and 
probably only a very limited number was 

rinted, for the family and the young man’s 
ds. Presumably his mother was a Nes- 
bitt, but his exact place in the Nesbitt pedi- 
gree I have been unable to trace. 

W. Roserts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


THE DATE OF ‘ BUSSY D’AMBOIS.” 
N his article on ‘‘ Dekker’s Theatrical 

Allusiveness,’’ contributed to The Times 
literary Supplement of Jan. 30, 1937, Dr. 
W. J. Lawrence demonstrates that an allu- 
sion of Dekker’s in ‘ Satiromastix ’ fixes the 
date of Chapman’s ‘ Bussy D’Ambois’ as 
“Jate in 1600.” Although Dr. Lawrence is 
apparently the first to show the full force of 
the allusion, he is not, as he believes, the 
first to argue for that date; not all scholars 
have been misled by Fleay, who explained 
Dekker’s mention as a reference to an 
earlier play on the subject than the ‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois’ we have. Thus in his edition of 
‘Bussy D’Ambois’ and ‘ The Revenge of 
Bussy D’Ambois,’ 1905, Dr. F. 8S. Boas 
rejects Fleay’s date, 1604, as ‘‘ only an in- 
genious conjecture,’’ and is inclined to put 
“Bussy D’ Ambois’ before January, 1598/9; 
Professor E. E. Stoll, writing on ‘ The Dates 
of Some of Chapman’s Plays’ in Modern 
Ianguage Notes for November, 1905, refers 
to ‘‘ the unmistakable allusion in Satiromas- 
tic to Bussy as a famous play’ and con- 
cludes that ‘‘ there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose another earlier version of Bussy, 
or to demur to the manifest date, 1600.’’ Not 
understanding Dekker’s allusion as now 
explained by Dr. Lawrence, Professor M. 
Parrott in the Modern Language Review for 
January, 1908 (‘The Date of Chapman’s 
‘Bussy D’Ambois’’) returns to Fleay’s view 
and decides for 1604. So that if through the 
authority given to it by Professor Parrott’s 
subsequent edition of Chapman’s plays this 
temained the accepted date, it had not been 
accepted without discussion. 





The situation is that on the one hand 
Dekker’s allusion in 1601 to the concluding 
lines of ‘ Bussy D’Ambois ’ seems certain; on 
the other there are difficulties of topical re- 
ferences in the piece which seem to limit it 
to 1604. Dr. Lawrence gets over these diffi- 
culties by assuming that the play was “ re- 
topicalized ’’ in that year. 

So far as I know, one obvious suggestion 
which may help has not yet been made. On 
June 29, 1660, a piece called ‘ The Fatall 
Love, a French Tragedy,’ by George Chap- 
man, was entered on the Stationers’ Register. 
No edition is known, and the manuscript was, 
till recently, supposed to have been destroyed 
by Warburton’s cook. The play has been 
identified by some with ‘The Distracted 
Emperor,’ or ‘ Charlemagne,’ first printed by 
Bullen. May it not, however, be identified 
with ‘ Bussy D’Ambois,’ or at least with the 
earlier version of that tragedy postulated by 
Fleay? What alternative title would better 
suit ‘Bussy D’Ambois’ than ‘The Fatall 
Love, a French Tragedy’? Bussy’s downfall 
comes about in the play, as in fact, through 
his arrogant wooing and winning of the Earl 
of Montsurry’s wife. I see no difficulty in 
supposing that the success of Chapman’s 
hero, on the stage, made the play known as 
‘ Bussy D’Ambois’ and induced him, later, 
to print it under that title. We have paral- 
lels in ‘The Gentlemen Usher,’ which 
apparently he called ‘ Vincentio and Mar- 
garet’ till the popularity of Bassiolo over- 
swayed him; in ‘Sir Giles Goosecap,’ which 
originally, perhaps, bore a more general title ; 
and possibly in ‘ Monsieur D’Olive.’ So also 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night ’ was, it seems, 
known to certain playgoers and play-readers 
as ‘ Malvolio.’ 

In answer to the objection that, having 
been preserved separately, ‘ The Fatall Love ’ 
must be a piece distinct from ‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois,’ I can only suggest that Chapman 
rewrote the original play and failed to des- 
troy it, so that with another, ‘ The Yorkshire 
Gentlewoman and her Son,’ it came into the 
hands of Moseley sixty years later. If ‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois,’ as we know it, were largely the 
work of 1604 there would be no need to 
assume any insertion of topical references in 
an old play to bring it up to date. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, by the way, in his 
biography of Chapman, wrongly gives the 
date of the entry of ‘The Fatall Love’ and 
‘The Yorkshire Gentlewoman’ as 1600. 


R. G. Howarrn. 
University of Sydney. 
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EN JONSON ALLUSIONS.—The follow- 
ing allusions to Ben Jonson, from ‘ The 
Copie of a Letter sent from the Roaring Boyes 
in Elizium ’ (London, 1641) has been neither 
noted in ‘ The Jonson Allusion-Book ’ (J. F. 
Bradley and J. O. Adams, 1597-1700—New 
Haven: Yale University Press, and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1922), nor cited in 
any learned journal so far as I am aware. In 
the first passage Bacchus visiting “ Elizium,”’ 
is greeted : 
First came the Poets, of each land, and tooke 
Their place in order, learned Virgill struck 
In for the first, Ben Iohnson cast a glout, 
And swore a might oath hee’d pluck him out 
And wallowing towards him, with a cup o 
Wine, 
He did so rattle him with Catiline, 
That had not Horace him appeas’d, tis said 
He had throwne great Sejanus at his head. 
The second allusion is less vivid: 
Neates tongues by thousands came; but most 
were taken 
With salt gamon of Westphalia baken : 
The Poets and the Soldiers slashing stood, 


And great Ben: Iohnson swore that it was 
good.... 


Jonson scholars may be interested in a 
poem ascribed to, or passed off on, Ben 
Johnson in an indecent volume called ‘ The 
Merry Thought: Or, the Glass-window and 
Bog-house Miscellany (‘‘ Published by Hurlo 
Thrumbo.”’ Second edition, London, 1730, p. 
10). The compiler of the lively but unsav- 
oury volume explains the verses: 


From the Crown at Basingstoke, which was, 
in Ben Johnson’s Time the Sign of the Angel, 
and then inhabited by Mrs. Hope, and her 
daughter Prudence. As Tradition informs us, 
Ben Johnson was acquainted with the House; 
and in some Time, when he found strange 
People there, and the Sign changed, he wrote 
the following Lines. 

When Hope and Prudence kept this House 

The Angel kept the Door: 

Now Hope is dead 

And the Angel fled 

And Prudence turn’d a Whore. 


Howarp P. VINCENT. 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 


ANGING LONDON.—1. St. James’s 
Square. After the death of his father, 
Josiah Wedgwood the younger, with his 
cousin, Thomas Byerley, removed the show- 
rooms of the firm to this house (1796-1830). 
2. Underground Stations. From June 11, 
St. John’s Wood has been called Lord’s and 
Highgate changed to Archway (Highgate). 


J. ARDAGH, 





Readers Queries. 





[NVENTORIES WITH WILLS, LONDON, 

—In response to some inquiries which | 
made, a correspondent in London writes to 
me to the effect that a recent visit to the 
Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, 
London, elicited the information that there 
are no inventories extant, pertaining to the 
wills in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
and that, probably, such inventories cannot 
be found elsewhere. It appears that inven. 
tories do exist, however, in connection with 
some wills proved in minor courts, 

I am rather puzzled by the above state. 
ments. It seems strange that no inventories 
can be found with wills in P.C.C. Can any 
reader supply the needed explanation? 

It will be remembered that Lieut.-Col. R. 
de Villamil, since deceased, did find the 
original ‘‘ Inventary ’’ of the goods, securi- 
ties, etc., of Sir Isaac Newton, at the date of 
his decease, ‘‘ taken by Virtue of Appraise 
ment issued under seal of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury bearing date eighteenth 
day of April, 1727.’ See ‘Newton: the 
Man,’ by de Villamil, pp. 49-61; London: 
Gordon D. Know, n.d. This may, perhaps, 
be a quite exceptional case, inasmuch as 
Newton died intestate. 

The executors of estates, in general, whe 
ther under will or otherwise, must have filed 
inventories with the court, before being re- 
leased. What has become of such inventories, 
so far as P.C.C. may be concerned? Is it 
possible that they are preserved with the 
original wills, as distinguished from the 
registered copies open to public inspection? 
It is not easy to believe that the inventories, 
if made, would be destroyed. 

In particular, I am seeking the inventory, 
if any made, of the goods, books and manu- 
scripts of Dr. Edmond Halley, the astronomer, 
whose will, dated 18 June, 1736, was proved 
9 Feb. 1741/2 (P.C.C., register Trenley, 
folio 53). It would be of great interest to 
learn just what books comprised the library 
of Dr. Halley, at the time of his death 
Most of those books may have remained in the 
Royal Observatory, at Greenwich, but if 50, 
it would be almost impossible now to identify 
them, without the aid of a formal inventory. 
It is well known that the British Govern 
ment purchased Halley’s astronomical manv- 
scripts which are preserved at Greenwich. 
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See Francis Baily’s ‘ Account of Flamsteed,’ 
1835; ‘ Supplement,’ p. 731 (1837). 
KE, F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 


ENERAL MUNDY, WITNESS IN 

TRIAL OF LORD WINTOUN, 1716.— 

In ‘The Diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-1716’ 

edited by William Matthews, 1939, there is 

reference to the above-named. I should be 

glad to know anything further regarding 
General Mundy. 

P. D. Munpy. 


Ickleton, Cambs. 


“DPYTHMAN.”—Can anyone suggest the 
meaning of a word ‘‘ Rythman ”’ which 
occurs in the Penrith Registers now being 
edited by Col. Haswell, C.B.E., for the Cumb. 
and West. Antiquarian Society. There is no 
other instance of the word in the Registers. 
It may be an extinct local trade. 
T. Cann HuGueEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 
[Could the initial r be a misreading of, or 
a clerical error for, an initial t?] 


HE OBELISK IN MAMHEAD WOODS. 
—I am interested in having information 
concerning the history of the obelisk in Mam- 
head (Devon) woods. Local legend credits 
it with being erected to the memory of some 
animal. Could any reader give me an 

account of it? 

A. M. 


HE LIONS ON THE ALARD TOMBS.— 
On the well-known Alard tombs in Win- 
chelsea church the feet of each recumbent 
figure repose on a lion which the guide-book 
supplied at the church describes as couchant. 
Statant would be a better term, for both the 
lions are standing on their legs, and the 
carver has given them an almost comical air 
of resisting with difficulty the pressure of the 
heavily armed feet. Lions couchant at the 
feet of effigies are common enough, but I do 
not recollect other instances of lions standing 
in that position. Could anyone mention 

others ? 

R. 


ANCORN, 19th LIGHT DRAGOONS.— 

The following notice appears at p. 224 of 

vol. i. of ‘The Oriental Obituary,’ by 
William Urquhart (Madras, 1809) :— 


Mr. Hancorn, formerly quartermaster of 
the 19th Dragoons. At the time of his death, 





Mr. Hancorn was in the command of a regi- 
ment of his highness the Nizam’s horse, consist- 
ing of 1,000 cavalry, and whose discipline was 
said to be in the highest state of perfection. 
He died at Hyderabad, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1800. 

Who was this person? It is to be noted 
that another ex-quartermaster of the 19th 
Light Dragoons, who had also entered the 
Nizam’s service, died at Hyderabad in 1800: 
Colonel Michael Finglas, d. 17 July 1800, 
aged thirty-six. He had been at Hyderabad 
since 1795 or earlier, and having a command 
of considerable importance may have induced 
his former colleague to join him. 

H. Buttock, 

Lieut.-Col. 

ROWN, 24th FOOT.—Capt. R. Brown, 

H.M. 24th Foot, was in May, 1823, 

serving in the Nizam’s Army as commandant 

of a battalion. Further details of him are 
asked for. 

H. Buttocx. 

RANT, ROYAL SCOTS.—C. T. Grant, 

paymaster of H.M. Royal Scots, was in 


May, 1823, serving as a captain in the 
Nizam’s Army. Further details asked for. 


H. Butwock. 
13th LIGHT 
Thomas Macken- 


served in the 


MACKENZIE THOMAS, 
DRAGOONS.—Lieut. 
zie, 13th Light Dragoons, 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s Army, 1821-23, as 
captain of cavalry and Military Assistant to 
the British Resident at Hyderabad. Further 
details asked for. 


H. Buttock. 


HE BAGPIPE.—An American cartoonist 

has this to say of that instrument: 

The bagpipe, which for ages had been the 
favourite instrument of Roman and _ Italian 
peasants, was introduced into Scotland and 
Ireland by Danish sea-rovers. 

Can anyone justify this statement ? 
what are the details? 


If so, 


ENNA, GODDESS OF KENSINGTON. 


The learned who investigate place-names 
by looking at the earliest forms, find in 
Kensington the sons of Cynesige. But I have 
come across Kenna as the tutelary goddess of 
the place two or three times. Addison’s 
friend Tickell used her as a fairy in his poem 
on ‘Kensington Garden,’ and Bulwer 
Lytton in his ‘ Lucretia,’ chap. vii., has a 
description of the gardens in autumn, includ- 
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ing the half-pay officer who “sits alone in 
some alcove of Kenna.”’ 

How early does Kenna appear? Does she 
belong to the legendary history in which 


Brutus figures as a Latin hero of England? 
T. C. C. 


ORSET AUTHORS AND BOOKS.—In 
connection with a bibliography of Dorset 
books which I am preparing, I should be 
glad if anyone could assist me with biblio- 
graphical and biographical details in respect 
to the following: 
1. H. Seymour Cuming, F.S.A.Scot. ‘ Re- 
port on Ancient Remains found at Maiden 


Castle, Dorsetshire.’ p. 7. When were 
these excavations carried out? Who was 
Cuming? 


2. Charles Ellis. Gardener, of Lyme Regis. 
‘Shakespeare and the Bible,’? 1897 (other 
editions, 1897, 1902, and one undated), 

3. Hy. Glover, of Shroton. ‘Cain and 
Abel parallel with K, Charles and his Mur- 


derers, .. .’ 30 Jan., 1663. 4to, 1664, Dor- 
chester. Sold by William Churchill, Book- 
seller. 


4. — Shoel. ‘The Conflagration, a poem 
occasioned by the late Destructive Fire at 
Wareham,’ 1817. ‘Poems on a Comet of 
1811.’ Bridport. 8vo. 1815. 

5. James Taylor, of Broadway. ‘ Remarks 


on the Roman Empire.’ 8vo. 1745. 
6. John Galpine. ‘A Synoptical Compend 
of British Botany.’ 12mo. 1806. 4th ed. 


1834. 
H. F. V. JoHNnstTone. 


ACOBITE LETTERS.—The Society of 
Edgar Families has recently obtained 
copies of letters written by the Old and Young 
Pretenders and others which passed between 
Secretary James Edgar and his nephew, John 
Edgar, Laird of Keithock, Forfar. The 
originals of these letters are at present pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Windsor and 
by Mr. James Keithock Edgar, of Toronto, 
Canada. Mr. Edgar is the owner of one of 
the most notable collections of Stuart relics 
in existence and he is the present head of the 
Keithock Edgars being a grandson of the 
late Sir James David Edgar, K.C.M.G., of 
Toronto. 

Another valuable collection of the letters of 
the Secretary Edgar was, until the outbreak 
of the Great War, in the possession of the Con- 
vent of the Irish Dames at Ypres, France. 
The Irish Dames, it is believed, returned to 
Ireland and, it is supposed, the Jacobite 














letters went with them. Does any reader 
know where the letters would be at the pre- 
sent time? 
I, TrentHamM-Epaar. 
Hon. Sec., Society of Edgar Families, 


TILES: HENLY: HESLOP: PEAR. 
SON: WARREN.—Winifred, b. 1748, 

married Henry Stiles and d, 1826. Of Whit- 
ley Calne, Wilts, Bur, Bremhill. Wanted 
record of her marriage or parentage. 

Henly (Jacob), 1750-1824; probably of 
Lynham, Wilts. Whom did he marry? 

Heslop of Yorks. Wanted ancestry of Ralph 
Heslop, 1705-1784. Buried at Aldborough; 
marr. at Danby Wisk, Jane Lumley. Any 
clue to arms (crest a squirrel) ? 

Pearson family of Ripon, Yorks. John 
partner in firm of Coutts and Pearson, 
bankers. Mayor 1801. Wanted, ancestry. 

Warren, John, of Boyle, Co. Roscommon. 
He had a son, Robt., born 1752. Lieutenant 
in the 47th Foot. What family was this? 


A. W. D. Mrrton. 


{‘OLONEL BLIMP.—Radio has familiarised 

one and all with a type of British mili- 
tary officer who is, I have satisfied myself, a 
genuine delight even to the semi-illiterate: 
I have seen, indeed, a man who has never 
read, and can never hope to read, a book in 
his life shaken with merriment over the old 
martinet’s outbursts. 

The ingredients for the make-up of this 
character, his rank never below that of 
Major, include explosiveness, irascibility, 
and overbearingness, tempered by  well- 
camouflaged kindliness and sardonic humour, 
enriched by a fondness for horses and the 
pleasures of the table, and enhanced by single- 
hearted devotion to ‘‘ the Service.’’ 

In Parliament recently, this imagined type 
was execrated, impliedly, under the name of 
‘*Colonel Blimp,’? by some teeth-gritting 
Hansardite to whom the qualities as well as 
the defects of this character are anathema. 

Anyway, the name ‘‘ Colonel Blimp ’’ does 
not seem adequate. How is it built up and 
who used it first? The Secretary for War has 
taken it up, saying he has never met 4 
Colonel Blimp. 

As a boy, I had the good fortune to know 
(bating the exuberances of caricature) more 
than one or two of the kidney. They had 
soldiered for long, as was once the way, i 
India. Testy, oracular, uncomplex, deep 
chucklers, and well found in anecdotes, a boy 
could appreciate them and know them for 
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what they were: very great gentlemen and 
out-and-out Britishers. 

Nevertheless, the type—the diverting type 
—has been the exception rather than the 
rule. Going through old Army Lists and 
regimental histories, one envisa how 
numerous a succession of gallant and humane 
soldiers, their names living yet, under whom 
countless thousands of trained and disciplined 
men were proud to be privileged to serve! 

In general, the qualities of the average 
military officer are, it is safe to say, recog- 
nisable in those attributed in the following 
epitaph which I noted within St. Helen’s 
Abingdon, a couple of weeks ago: 

To the memory of ROBERT PAUL, 
Major of Lord Fauconberg’s Regiment, 
of Yorkshive North-Riding Volunteers, 
died Dect 29, 1782, 
Aged 54 years. 
Justly regretted 
by his Brother Officers, 
for his military skill, 
Unaffected Manners, 
Amiable Temper, 
and unblemished Integrity 
As the Soldier, the Friend, 
and the Man. 
Freperic Connett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


who 


[Was not this figure of Blimp invented by 
the well-known cartoonist Low? When he 
started in the Evening Standard the Topical 
Budget taking off several people in one drawing, 
the Colonel in the right-hand corner was always 
expected and enjoyed.] 


ROVERB ON CONTENTMENT.—Is the 
origin of the proverb that I give below 
well known? I noted it when reading the 
‘Observations on October,’ in Rider’s (1720) 
‘British Merlin,’ and have failed to find it 
in the various reference books of quotations I 
possess ; 


‘“‘ Contentment swells a Mite into a Talent, 
and makes a Man richer than the [ndies.’’ 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


TRONGER THAN ARMIES.—‘ There is 
something which is stronger than armies, 
and that is the idea whose time has come.’’ 
Would any of your readers kindly say where 
this quotation, attributed to Victor Hugo, is 
to be found? I have seen it attributed to 
Victor Hugo in several publications, but have 
been ho to trace it in any of the works 


of reference that I have consulted, and am 
writing to ‘ N. and Q.’ as a last resort. 


J. D. W. 








Replies. 





HANNAH GLASSE AND HER ‘ ART 
OF COOKERY.’ 


(clxxiv. 401, 461; clxxv. 49, 68, 106.) 
At the first of the above references it was 

recalled that certain writers had attri- 
buted the authorship of the ‘ Art of Cookery, 
By a Lady’ to Dr. John Hill, while others 
had vaguely classed the work as pseudony- 
mous. None were certain of the identity of 
the author though all were agreed that the 
book was not written by Hannah Glasse, 
whoever she might have been. In the words 
of one correspondent ‘‘ Mrs, Glasse . . . seemed 
a literary myth, her name being put in square 
brackets with a note of interrogation.” 
(9S. xi. 147.) 

I then drew attention to the advertisement, 
or trade-card, of ‘‘ Hannah Glasse, Habit 
Maker to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales in Tavistock street, Covent Garden ”’ 
which appears as a frontispiece to the 4th 
edition (1751) but is omitted in all other edi- 
tions. When previously observed this adver- 
tisement seems to have been regarded as an 
elaborate, but palpable, device to conceal the 
real name of the writer. That the habit 
maker should have ‘‘ commenced author ”’ 
was dismissed as too improbable. 

My enquiry as to what was known of 
Hannah Glasse more than the titles of her 
books and ‘‘ what reason was there for 
assuming that they were by some other hand ”’ 
elicited some valuable information from Miss 
M. Horse Dopps establishing that Hannah 
Glasse (née Allgood) came of a good North- 
umberland family and that her brother Sir 
Lancelot Allgood was a magistrate and a 
person of some importance. Mr. R. A. 
AusTEN-LEIGH traced the name of George 
Buck Glasse, the son of John and Hannah 
Glasse in the Register of Eton College during 
the years 1750-53. Miss Dopp, from her 
knowledge of the Allgood family, pointed out 
that it was probable ‘‘ Hannah Glasse was 
left a widow with a large family of young 
children and slender means and that she took 
to writing for their support.’’ These facts all 
fitted in with the onilaedie of ‘ The Art of 
Cookery ’ being ‘‘ By a Lady,’ and that lady 
being Hannah Glasse, but so far there was 
nothing to connect this lady with the habit 
maker of Tavistock Street. 

Quite recently, however, I have discovered 
that the author of ‘The Art of Cookery’ 
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dwelt at the same house as that occupied by | 


Hannah Glasse:-the habit maker. This coin- 
cidence of addresses seems to put the combina- 
tion of identities beyond a peradventure. 

The evidence for this is contained in an 

advertisement in London Evening Post, 
17-19 Nov., 1747, of the publication of the 
second edition of :— 
The Art of Cookery, made Plain and Easy, 
wrote by a Lady from her own experience 
which far exceeds any Thing of the Kind ever 
yet published ...to be had at .. [various Toy 
Shops mentioned] and at the Author’s at the 
Prince of Wales’ Arms in Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 

It will be seen that the authoress’ address 
here given is identical with that of ‘‘Hannah 
Glasse the habit maker to H.R.H. The 
Princess of Wales ’’ whose trade card displays 
the shop sign of the arms of the Prince of 
Wales. 

I think therefore we may safely conclude 
that the ‘Art of Cookery’ was indeed 
written by a lady; that this lady was none 
other than Hannah Glasse; and that she was 
identical with the habit maker of Tavistock 


Street. Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


HE DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 
(clxxvi. 287, 323, 357, 390, 429).—Mr. 
Var ey writes: ‘‘ The view which Mr. E. 8S. 
DE BEER attributes to me is the orthodox 
view, which has apparently only been chal- 
lenged in recent times, and has all the avail- 
able evidence in its favour.’’ In order to 
prevent misunderstanding it is desirable to 
point out that Mr, Vartey states categori- 
cally that ‘‘ Henry Ireton died of plague at 
Limerick ” (‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Latter End,’ 
p. 53). As regards this being the orthodox 
view (the idea of orthodoxy belongs to reli- 
gion, not to historical research), it is not held 
universally or even generally ; the reader can 
test this for himself; in any case the num- 
ber of persons accepting a statement is no 
proof of its accuracy. The last part of Mr. 
VaRLEy’s sentence, that ‘‘ all the available 
evidence’? is in favour of his view, appar- 
ently means that the letters of the Parlia- 
ment’s Commissioners in Ireland and Lud- 
low’s ‘ Memoirs’ are not evidence. 

Mr. VarLey is right in questioning my 
handling of Whitelock; the passage which I 
quoted from the ‘ Memorials’ is apparently 
based on a notice in Mercurius Politicus, 4-11 
Dec. 1651, pp. 1269-70. 

From Dublin, December 2. 

. . . But we have sad News from Limrick: 

My Lord Deputy went thence to assist the 


Lieut. Generall at the siege of Carrick-Houlta, 
upon the Shannon side, at the farthest point of 
Thomond west; but meeting with the Lieut. 
Generall at the Inch-Uastle, in his Return after 
taking in Carrick-Houlta, they both returned 
to Limrick the 15. of last Moneth; but my L, 
Deputy having taken Cold in that Journey, the 
weather being very Tempestuous, and no 
Accommodation at the Inch-Castle, his Lo. fell 
sick the next day, and on Monday the 17. tooke 
a Purge, on Tuesday was let Bloud, and on 
Wednesday the 19. the Lieut, Generall left him, 
and came to this Town the 27. of the last. 
Since which Colonel Abbots is also come to 
Town, who left my lord Deputy on Saturday 
the 22. and saith his Lo. grew wors and wors 
every day after the Lieut. Generall came away, 
and was so ill the day that he came thence, that 
he could not be admitted to see him, 

From the same Hand, by another of the 
same Date; Thus 

In my last, I gave you an Accompt of the 
sicknes of the ne’re to be forgotten late Lord 
Deputy; and since, our fears are come upon us, 
for, this day wee hear the Lord took him to 
himself, on the 26, of the last, to the unspeak- 
able griefe of all honest hearts. 


. . . His Body is appointed to be sent into 
England, 


Severall Proceedings, 4-11 Dec., p. 1777, 
gives the Commissioners’ letters of 1 Dee. 
(ante p. 390); Perfect Diurnall, 8-15 Dec., 
p- 1502, gives an abstract of the letters 
printed in Mercurius Politicus; A Perfect 
Account, 3-10 Dec., p. 392, gives a fresh 
transmission of the news: 

From Wexford in Ireland thus. Sir, We have 
intelligence here, that my Lord Deputy fell 
sick at Limrick since the taking thereof, and 
that he is since dead of a Fever. 

The other newspapers do not | think specify 
the cause of death. 

This, with what I have given in my former 
note, is almost all the evidence I have found 
in favour of Ireton’s having died of fever. 
The question of its credibility arises. It is 
scarcely necessary to explain why I prefer 
the statements of men who were near Ireton 
in his last illness or at the time of his death 
and of men in high official posts writing at 
the time of his death to that of men who 
appear neither to have been present nor to 
have made their statements until some years 
after the event (that of Evelyn is apparently 
the earliest in date and may reproduce an 
original entry made in his diary in 1652; but 
this part of the diary shows rehandling after 
1660). Mr. Varuey questions the good faith 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners: “ In- 
stances of the employment of an euphemism 





where plague is intended are too numerous t0 
| detail, and the Commissioners in announcing 


Three other newspapers mention fever: 
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the death of the Lord General might well 
have followed this practice.’ Even if satis- 
factory instances can be produced of high 
officials giving fictitious causes of death in 
order to conceal plague, it does not follow 
that such concealment was practised in every 
case; I shall be grateful however if Mr. 
Vartey will produce some instances of this. 
I am aware that Mr. W. G. Bell states that 
some concealment was practised by searchers 
and parish clerks (‘Great Plague in London,’ 
1924, p. 20); but the statistical statements of 
the Bills of Mortality are not parallel with 
letters from high officials. 

Dr. Cock asks about the Westminster 
Abbey registers. The original register for 
this period is lost; there exists only a trans- 
cript made in or after 1661. This does not 
give Ireton’s burial; there are various other 
omissions. I would refer Dr. Cock to Col. 
Chester’s introduction to the register, which 
was published by the Harleian Society in 
1876. 

E. S. pe Beer. 


p OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (clxxvi. 
207, 249, 263, 321, 357, 370, 428, 447).— 
Amusing light is thrown on the lack of faci- 
lities for bathing in two Warwickshire house- 
holds about the year 1776 by letters to Sir 
Roger Newdigate from his second wife, Hester 
Mundy, whom he had only lately married. 
They are preserved at Arbury. Lady Newdi- 
gate is the guest of the Denbighs at Newn- 
ham Paddox and writes to her husband, from 
whom she is parted for the first time: ; 

... To-night I can use my warm Bath which 
I can if necessary repeat once or twice before 
I leave this place. I know it will take away my 
pains & releave my Spirits & your presence will 
perfect the cure... . Nothing can be so fortu- 
nate for me as this opportunity of Bathing 
which I cannot at present do conveniently at 
home fat Arbury] having neither Tub nor 
dressers, . . 

Sunday evening—...I trotted round the 
Shrubery till I was quite Hot, which together 
with my Warm bath last night has made me 
quite alive & well.... My Mother says I shall 
want backening if I bathe any more, which I 
shall certainly do and I believe on Tuesday 
because his Lordship goes from the Mayor’s 
at at Leicester to Ld Wentworth’s for a 
night. 

You will justly wonder what that can hav 
to do with my Bath, but you must know it is 
prepared for me in the Kitchen where he visits 
80 perpetually that it is almost impossible to 
conceal it from him, & as he pretends to have 
heard & really seems fully persuaded that I am 
in a situation woh requires care, I know that 
I sh’d be taken io task & have so many com- 
ments upon it that it would distress me.... I 





am sorry to disappoint him, but fear it is past 
doubt.— The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,’ by 
Lady Newdigate-Newdegate, 1898, pp. 11-12. 

Sir Roger and Lady Newdigate, it will be 
remembered, are the Sir Christopher and 
Lady Cheverel of George Eliot’s ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love-Story.’ 

B. H. Newpreate. 
Boars Hill, Oxford. 


ACADEMICAL HOODS (clxxvi. 439).—I 

do not doubt that this query would 
receive an authoritative reply from the always 
courteous and competent chaplains at Lam- 
beth. But I may as well record my memory 
of a conversation on the subject with the late 
Dr. A. C. Benson, who was himself the son 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The hoods are always those of the Univer- 
sity of the Archbishop himself: thus if a 
Cambridge M.A. received a D.D. from the 
present Archbishop, he would wear the hood 
of an Oxford D.D. 

There is no legal enactment on this subject : 
the power to confer degrees is part of the 
legatine authority of the Archbishop, as in 
that of the appointment of Notaries Public. 

In fact the Archbishop confines his degrees 
to divinity, music and law (I do not know 
about letters). By an understanding with the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
he does not confer degrees in Medicine and 
Surgery: but see Sec. 27 of the Medical Act 
of 1858, of which Schedule D appears to rule 
out Lambeth Doctors from the registration 
enabliny them to practice. Equally I should 
think that the Archbishop would avoid con- 
ferring a degree in Science, 

I suppose that His Grace could confer a 
degree in a new subject, e.g., Canon Law. 
But then what hood would the Masters or 
Doctors wear? 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ITZGERALD’S *‘SALAMAN AND 
ABSAL,’ IPSWICH, 1871 (clxxvi. 
350).—As a result of diligent enquiries I am 
now in a position to answer my own query 
at the above reference. Colonel Prideaux, in 
his ‘Notes for a Bibliography ’ (1901), 
observes: ‘‘ This volume seems to have been 
privately printed in a very limited issue. 
The text varies greatly both from that of the 
first edition of 1856, and that of the third 
of 1879.’" The student is referred to Col. 
Prideaux’s work. The last sale-record is in 
Sotheby’s sale 17-19 Feb. 1936, where, as Lot 
315, it fell to Quaritch for £3. The seller 
was Miss G. M. Howe, of Woodbridge, to 
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whose grandmother, who was his house-keeper, 
Fitzgerald gave at least three copies in the 
original brown paper wrapper. Other copies, 
presented to his friends, were “in dark 
green limp cloth binding, with gold line 
border, and red leather back; no lettering; 
edges cut and coloured red.’’ (Prideaux.) I 
was therefore in error when I wrote that it 
was not recorded in any Bibliography that I 
have seen, I am indebted for the above 
information to Mr. Vincent B. Redstone, 
F.s.A., etc., of Woodbridge. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


HE BULMER CENOTAPH IN BROT- 
TON CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND 
(clxvii. 404, 465; clxviii. 87, 100, 124, 210, 
304, 338, 406; clxix. 33, 213).—During the 
years 1934-7 there was considerable discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning the Bulmer family in 
which much interest centred round what was 
described as “The Bulmer Cenotaph in 
Brotton Churchyard.’’ Towards the end of 
July 1937, being interested in the subject of 
the cenotaph (Richard Bulmer) and his 
family connections in the Brotton, Danby and 
Westerdale parishes, during a holiday in 
Yorkshire I visited Brotton Churchyard for 
the purpose of seeing the monument so min- 
utely described by Ord in 1845, and of glean- 
ing if possible information which might help 
in his identification as a member of the 
Hartlepool branch of the Bulmers of Wilton. 
After a search in vain under unfavourable 
physical conditions, application to the Rector 
of the parish was made and through his 
kindly interest in the matter fragments of the 
cenotaph were discovered near the position 
indicated by Ord. The cenotaph had been 
thrown down and broken into pieces. Of the 
Latin portions of the inscriptions nothing 
was decipherable and of the English very 
little. The Rector’s description of the por- 
tions discovered will best illustrate its con- 
dition. 

Unfortunately it is in three pieces and a large 
portion of the inscription is not decipherable. 
It is composed of a rectangular base and_ has 
had a circular portion on top of this something 
like a lifebuoy: half of this is missing. On 
this portion IT can read the name as follows, 
‘Bvilmers.’ On one side of the headstone is 
the word “ Richard ’ but much else is defaced. 
On the reverse side is a three-masted ship in 

rominent relief with a certain amount of 
inscription. Some of the words are about “a 
pilot of the ship ’ or something to that effect. 
The date I cannot read. 

The parish registers do not afford any help 
in this matter. 





As to the period within which the ceno. 
taph was thrown down little more than 
conjecture remains. It seems to have been 
intact, in situ, and (at least partly) legible 
in 1845, and later in 1859 when Whellan 
described it: but in 1890 (or thereabouts) 
Thomas Bulmer and Co., who were keenly 
alert for such antiquarian and family memo- 
rials, make no reference to it in their ‘ North 
Yorkshire,’ vol. i. and this is the more signi- 
ficant since they mention (p. 112) a cruciform 
gravestone in that churchyard, much muti- 
lated, which is suggested to have been part 
of a memorial to a rector about seven cen- 
turies ago, or even much earlier. Thus, in 
the absence of definite information, it seems 
likely that the destruction of the Bulmer 
cenotaph took place between 1859 and 1890. 

Further careful examination of the portions 
remaining has failed to reveal anything 


more. 
R. B. HeEppte. 


ORDSWORTH’S STANZAS (1802) 
(clxxvi. 418).—If De Quincey mistook 
the persons referred to, others have done the 
same. Dowden mentions that Matthew 
Arnold and Stopford Brooke followed the 
wrong lead. In his Life of Shelley he had 
suggested that the second occupant of the 
Castle of Indolence might be William Calvert, 
who was notorious for nick-nacks, and might 
be suspected of the musical grasses and the 
magnifying glasses and other ‘‘ inventions 
rare.”’ But when he saw Dorothy Words 
worth’s plain statement that the stanzas re 
lated to S.T.C. and W.W., he withdrew the 
suggestion, and showed how the first stanzas 
describe Wordsworth (without, however, ex- 
plaining the frequent absences and piteous 
returns), leaving the other four for Coleridge 
without comment, Dykes Campbell in his 
Life of Coleridge quotes much of them a 
describing him, but omits all about the nick 
nacks. Indeed, one would never suspect 
Coleridge of being handy; it is all very con 
fusing. 

Has it ever been suggested that there is 4 
slight mixing of two characters, with a detail 
from a third? Disraeli so mixed Shelley and 
Byron in ‘ Venetia.’ The omissions of Dow- 
den and Dykes Campbell would then hk 
significant. The frequent absences and 
piteous returns suit Coleridge far better 
than Wordsworth, and the nick-nacks suit 
neither ; one thinks of the two friends as being 
more at home with the Fancy and 
Imagination—especially the Imagination, 
please—than with hand work. So perhaps 
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Dowden’s first suggestion had after all some 
truth, and this detail refers to William 
Calvert. 

HIBERNICUS. 


ppasET WILLS AT SOMERSET 
HOUSE (clxix. 274, 292, 418; clxxi. 
382).—The late Mr. Edward A. Fry, who died 
in 1934, published twenty-five years ago 
(‘ Dorset Records,’ xi.), a Calendar of Dorset 
Wills Proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 1383-1700. This calendar was 
continued from 1701 to 1820 by his cousin, 
Mr. George S. Fry, c.p.£., who died last year 
(1938). His unpublished MS. is now in the 
Library of the Society of Genealogists, 
Chaucer House, W.C., together with his six 
volumes of selected abstracts, to which those 
printed in ‘N. and Q.’ at the references 
given above (covering the years 1654-56, 
1735, and 1755-57), to be followed, it is hoped, 
by further communications, will serve as an 
appendix. Mr, George S. Fry also calen- 
dared P.C.C. Dorset Administrations, 1726- 
1821; and continued to 1857 the Wills at 
Blandford of the Courts calendared in vol. 
xxii. of the British Record Society’s Index 
Library, issued in 1900. There are all at 
cer House, 
_ Frep R. Gate. 


{HE LAST SURVIVOR OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’S ARMY (clxxvi. 426; clxxvii. 
14).—Under the heading of ‘ A Real Corunna 
Veteran,’ a biographical sketch of the career 
of Thomas Palmer appeared in the Weston- 
super-Mare Gazette for 9 Feb., 1889. On 
20 April in the same year this newspaper 
said : 

_... We allude to the death of Thomas 
Palmer, who was unquestionably the last sur- 
vivor of the 14,000 men who took part in the 
memorable and glorious battle of Corunna. ... 

The Western Mercury and Somersetshire 
Herald for 13 April, 1889, recorded the death 
of Mr. Thomas Palmer in these words: 

%h April, in this town [Weston-super-Mare], 
Mr. Thomas Palmer, the last of the Corunna 
heroes, in the 100th year of his age. 

On 20 April, 1889, the same newspaper 
gave : 

On Tuesday [16 April] the remains of Thomas 
Palmer were interred in the Cemetery with full 
military honours. Under the heading of “ An 
Old Pensioner’s Story,” some two years since, 
we published an outline of Palmer’s life and 
it will be well here to quote from the same, ... 

The St. James’ Gazette and the Daily 
Chronicle were then quoted. The latter was 
Teported to have said on 18 or 19 April: 





. .. An interesting reminder [of the Battle of 
Corunna] is to be found in the funeral of 
Thomas Palmer, who was buried in the 
cemetery of Weston-super-Mare and who is said 
to have been the last survivor of the fourteen 
thousand men who fought on our side at 
Corunna. ... The decease of such a man 
brings home to us how rapidly we are parting 
with the few links which have connected us 
with the times of Nelson and Wellington. 

Be. EE 


Weston-super-Mare. 


*““ (YREEN BELT ’”’: ‘‘ GREEN FINGER ” 

(clxxvi. 439).—‘‘ Green finger,” or its 
plural form, ‘‘ green fingers,’? is very com- 
monly used in Lancashire and Yorkshi:.: in 
the connection noted by your correspondent. 
I have, so to speak, been brought up with 
the expression but do not recollect ever 
having seen it in print. My mother-in-law, 
a Lancashire woman of eighty-three, is said, 
with some truth, to possess them. I have 
consulted my gardener on the matter, and he 
is quite familiar with the term and also an 
alternative ‘‘ wick fingers,” ‘‘ wick’ mean- 
ing very much alive in our North Country 
dialect. He is firmly convinced that people 
possessing these magic digits exist, ak that 
they are always of the female sex. He says: 
‘‘ They just throw plants into the ground and 
they grow,’? and seems rather resentful 
because a skilled gardener can plant them 
scientifically and they don’t grow! Another 
of those things maybe that are not dreamt 
of in our philosophy. 

B. R. Townenp. 


UNIVIED AMERICA (clxxvi. 278, 374, 

412).—A recent contributor pretends that 
ivy, especially the common English ivy, is not 
known in America and is never referred 
to by American poets. This is hardly true, 
for the common ivy or Hedera helix has long 
been cultivated in the warmer parts of the 
United States, especially the tidewater region 
of the East. In general the summers are too 
warm for general cultivation, and in the 
northern states (particularly New England) 
the winters are too cold. The English ever- 
green ivy, however, is common in Virginia 
and the neighbouring states. 

Other varieties of vines are found in 
America which are commonly called ivy: 
these include the Japanese ivy, the Boston 
ivy and the Virginia creeper. These ivies 
are very common in the United States, and 
although deciduous are frequently planted to 
climb over the brick and stone walls of 
houses and other buildings. Perhaps one may 
say that they are found most often adorning 
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the halls and dormitories of American uni- 
versities, 

Three other kinds of ivy, broadly speaking, 
are common in the United States. These are 
the Kenilworth, German and ground varie- 
ties. Sometimes they may be found growing 
outdoors, but they are usually greenhoyse 
plants and are hung in baskets to gain the 
full effect of their decorativeness. 

It is hardly fair to say that ivy is never 
mentioned by American poets. There are 
numerous examples to be found by any one 
who reads very much American verse. I 
know, however, of only one example off-hand 
which refers distinctly to the evergreen 
English ivy. It comes from Eliza Schermer- 
horn (floruit 1840) in a poem long attributed 
to Tyrone Power, the Irish comedian who 
once visited Virginia. The verses, on Old 
Blandford Church, Petersburg, Virginia, 
may easily be found in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations ’ : 

Thou art crumbling to the dust, old pile! 
Thou art hastening to thy fall, 

Ard around thee in thy loneliness, 
Clings the ivy to thy wall. 


G. L. Hasxins. 


CINDE CAMEL BAGGAGE CORPS 
(clxxvi. 440).—The pamphlet asked for 
is :— 
Some account of the Baggage Corps of Scinde. 
Established 1845, and Disbanded 1851. Printed 
by Nissen and Parker, 43, Mark Lane, London, 
1852. (8vo., pp. 12. No cover). 
There is no clue in the pamphlet as to the 
author’s name. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


HEEP IN LONDON PARKS (elxxiii. 67, 
105).—The National Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs and Messrs. M. A. Lister and 
Co., of Dursley (Glos.), arranged a sheep- 
shearing contest in Hyde Park on 1 June this 
year. 
I learn from a report of the meeting that 
there were 460 sheep in Hyde Park this year. 
They belong to Mr. James Gray, of Nazeing, 


Essex. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


“WY FOOT” (clxxvi. 426).—‘ Timon of 
Athens’ (I. i. 94) seems to throw some 
light on this :— 
Yet you do well 
To show Lord Timon that mean eyes have seen 
The foot above the head. 
C. WANKLYN. 





———., 


‘The Library. 


Some Greek Poems of Love and Wine. By 
J. M. Edmonds. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s, 6d. net.) 

HIS second selection from ‘The Little 
Things of Greek Poetry,’ by a scholar 

who has made the subject his own, deserves 
and is sure to receive a warm welcome. Mr, 
Edmonds succeeds in every style, from the 
reserved and poignant pathos of Sappho to 
the jolly drinking-songs of Athens, and the 
fourth extract from Palladas is an excellent 
pastiche of a Shakespeare sonnet. The ren- 
dering of Sappho’s exquisite fragment is 
perfect :— 





The Moon is gone 
And the Pleiads set, 
Midnight is nigh; 
Time passes on, 
And passes; yet 
Alone [I lie. 
This is vastly better than J. A. Symonds’ 
version which is five words longer. And here 
is one of the drinking-songs :— 
This is the acorn the sow has got, 
But “that I should like ” says she; 
This the fair maid that falls to my lot, 
But that is the maid for me, 
Demodocus’ famous couplet, the basis of 
Porson’s more famous parody, is most ingeni- 
ously done :— 
The Chians are crooks, not two straight to 
one wry’un, 
But all—except Procles, and he is a Chian. 
The fifth extract from Theognis is a good 
example of compression without loss, four 
English heroic lines for six Greek elegiacs. 
But compression has seldom an opportunity 
in such work as this; the Greek is usually » 
condensed that expansion seems almost in- 
evitable; but Mr. Edmonds resists the 
temptation nobly. Another difficulty of the 
translator is to give value for the Greek 
diphthongs and long vowels, not here ‘‘ Spen- 
serian vowels that elope with ease,’’ but such 
as were wielded at will by our ‘‘ mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies.’’ Take 
Plato’s great couplet :— 
dorépas eiaabpeis dornp ends * ete yevoiuny 
ovpavos, @s modXois dupaow eis oe Béro. 
‘Heaven ’’ or “ skies’? and ‘‘many”’ ar 
poor words compared with ovpavds 
moddois. And the lovely sound of ibe 
yevoiunv, words that haunted Rupert Brooke, 
is lost in English, As Mr, Macnaghten ob 
served, ‘‘ Simplicity is the essence of the 
original,’’ and he quoted three modern and 
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excellent renderings giving ‘‘ multitudinous,”’ 
“myriad,’’ or ‘‘ a thousand ’’ for ‘‘ many.” 
He might have added that Shelley’s four- 
line paraphrase in ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam ”’ 
has also ‘‘ a thousand,’’ which in Sylvester’s 


‘becomes ‘‘ten thousand eyes, Till heaven 


wax’d blind, and till the world was done ’’— 
Elizabethan versus Attic! No doubt the 
garch for long vowels influenced the choice 
of epithets, but Mr. Edmonds is incorruptible 
and sticks to ‘‘ many ”’ :— 

Star-gazing Star, would I were heav’n above 

To look with many eyes upon my love, 
That, we fear, is a failure. The two rhyme- 
words are padding, a rare phenomenon in this 
little book; and the ingenuity of the begin- 
ning is quite out of place, while the loss of 
éuis in its place leaves an obscurity that 
cannot be lightened by a capital letter. Here 
is Macnaghten’s :-— 


You watch the stars, my star. Were I the 


skies 
That I might look on you with many eyes. 


In one or two other places we prefer the 
earlier version, but tastes differ. 

We have marked many places for praise 
and comment, but space permits only to 
mention the admirable apparatus which adds 
greatly to the value of the book—foot-notes 
for the non-classic, list of sources, textual 
notes, index of poets with dates and sources, 
and two indexes of first words, English and 
Greek, though the Greek texts are not printed. 


G K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


THIS monograph won the Le Bas Prize at 

Cambridge in 1938. The Vice-Chancellor 
and two other members of the Senate who 
look after the Prize are to be congratulated 
on choosing from the wide field of general 
literature an essay on a writer of popular 
interest and one so well known that his bare 
initials are enough to identify him. The 
stamp of Chesterton’s personality was on all 
that he wrote. He died in June three years 
since, leaving an irregular Autobiography 
which was disappointing in some ways, and 
already we have in this monograph a care- 
ful, judicious and well-expressed estimate of 
his writings. It is all the better for being 
devoid of the smart epigrams and compari- 
sons nowin vogue, which seek rather to support 
a preconceived thesis than to give a fair pic- 
ture. It puts Chesterton in his period with 
an adequate background and details his 
importance with calm detachment, yet full un- 
derstanding, It neglects, however, his literary 





criticism and wears a somewhat belated air, 
as the doctrines Chesterton most frequently 
atiacked are now no longer to the fore. His 
pemanent place in English letters is not so 
cettain as some of his admirers declare. He 
hal an original, naturally fantastic mind 
rim in imagination, an optimism which was 
refreshing, and a real gift of wit. But his 
wrting was apt to be hurried, careless, and 
bereath the best that he could do. Some of 
his proofs and arguments will not bear a 
rigrous examination. His use of history is 
oftn vague and sometimes ‘‘ bad or doubt- 
ful’’ as Mr. Evans frankly notes. He was a 
jownalist, if that word implies writing in a 
hury things that second or third thoughts 
mijht have improved. Most of us, perhaps, 
flomder round a theme before we can swoop 
onit with results worth recording. But it is 
no/usual to put such flounderings into print, 
as Chesterton did. We have seen him 
wrting in haste with a stubby pencil on the 
narow ledge of a wine-bar and read next 
wek the not very profitable results, 

Tis verse of the free ballad sort was effec- 
tiv in derision and the best of it deserves a 
plae in anthologies. Mr. Evans recognises 
thefaults of his worst stuff, which is diffused 
an formless, especially in long lines :— 


bu can put in what you like so long as you 
reah the rhyme in the end, and we feel that 
an} word could be substituted for any other 
witout loss of effect. 


‘he combination of the mystic and the 
ronantic made some of Chesterton’s fiction 
obsure in its purport. Mr. Evans’s chapter 
on ihe novels should be useful in clearing up 
difeulties, but we do not pretend to under- 
stad some of the allegories. Chesterton’s 
bes claim to attention was his championship 
of he English common people, his assertion of 
ther rights and his strong objections to the 
libeties taken with them by Prigs, Profes- 
sor: and, we may add, the properly consti- 
tutd authorities. 

I all this he was with Dickens, and Mr. 
Evas should certainly have noted his two 
boos on that immortal. He dwelt on the 
funand incessant play of fancy in Dickens. 
He,more than anyone, revelled in the non- 
sent and remarked that ‘‘ nearly everyone 
of 1e amusing characters of Dickens is in 
realty a great fool,’’ which is a good speci- 
merof his exaggerations. From his ‘ Charles 
Dicens ’ we take examples of his tricks of 
pardox and inversion, which grew on him 
to i tedious extent. He says of Dickens’s 
youg days :— 
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It was an odd experience for anyone to go 
from the world to the school, instead of gong 
from school to the world. 

Again, he praises a toy theatre as ‘‘ almst 
divinely fitted’’ for making romantic asr- 
roundings :— 

A toy theatre, in fact, is the opposite of 
private theatricals. In the latter you can do 
anything with the people if you do not isk 
much from the scenery: in the former youcan 
do anything in scenery if you do not ask mch 
from the people. 

Mr. Evans shows that his use of paralox 
derives from the very roots of his philoswhy 
but that does not prevent a way of wriin 
over-used from becoming tedious. He cul 
not refrain from the temptation of conra- 
dicting the general axioms of the weld. 
Readers knew this attitude of his and fand 
it as monotonous as always talking abut 
Nelson, or always quoting from a favowite 
author. 

Still he remained admirably gay it a 
depressed world. We recall his delight wen 
he saw on a poster, ‘‘ Manslaughter: serous 
charge,”’ the first word being divided bythe 
printer, so that it looked like ‘ mns- 
laughter.’’ Too many people to-day seea to 
agree with the world-weary sensualist of 
Ecclesiastes that ‘‘ the heart of fools is inthe 
house of mirth.’’ We want more Chesterbns. 

The book concludes with some exaggra- 
tions in the style of its subject. Mr Kans 
asks, ‘‘ Why should Chesterton be so wiely 
read, and William Morris, for exanple, 
interest no one but the student?’’ Thereare 
several answers to this. One of them is hat 
a writer after his death passes throug a 
period in which his books slip out of noice. 
But later their repute revives. Wha is 
suggested of Morris is not, we think, trv of 
to-day. Chesterton may have a similar wth- 
drawal from popularity. Mr. Evans pints 
out well that 
he wrote for the crowd instead of the clue, 
and above all, . . . his criticism sprangnot 
from disgust but from love. 

He was a mystic in his appreciation o the 
common things of life and 

he never ceases to uphold the humanity o the 
Cross; and we can think of no fitter titl for 
him, nor would he desire one, than the lat of 
the Crusaders. 

Surely he would not desire that suchcru- 
sading should end with him. The poular 
Press, busy with the ‘“ stars” of the filnand 








the temporary heroes and heroines of Soeig 
has forgotten the preachers of to-day and 
turned to publicists who promise qui¢ 
results. But where has Mr. Evans been li: 
to discover that religion has no defende 
The last Crusader has not yet ridden ovm 
Westminster Bridge or even deserted 
Universities, champions as they may be, 
the latest causes and most attractive whk 
liefs. However, Mr. Evans is entitled inj 
rare moment of rhetoric to slip away from fix 
standard of serene detachment and judici 
reserve. 
: 
Tr 

Families, 75a, Fitzroy Street, St. bi 
Melbourne, S.2, Victoria, Australia: 2 
‘“Crampian Club Records. (Edgar Family) 
‘Dear Sir,—In 1873 a committee of th 

Grampian Club published a volume with 
title, ‘ Genealogical Collections Concernijy 
the Scottish House of Edgar.’ The edit 
were Andrew Edgar, Lu.p., and Rev. Char 
Rogers, Lu.p. The work was appare 
hastily prepared and was poorly arr 
and badly indexed. However, it would 
likely that the joint editors had access’ 
hitherto unpublished matter relating | 
bearers of the surname. It is reasonable 
assume that following the publication of 
volume further data came into the hands 
the editors. If this material was preseryel 
in the library of the Grampian Club what 
became of it? Does the club still exist? ~ 
‘* One of the most notable families of cn 


We have received the following lette 
the Hon. Secretary of the Society of 





in Great Britain at that time, partners i 
the famous firm of Swan and Edgar, are 
where mentioned in the Edgar book, and 
seems a somewhat strange omission. P 
information relating to these Edgars wi 
obtained subsequent to the date of public# 
tion. 
‘“ Any reader who is in possession of 
copy of Capt. J. H. Lawrence-Archer’s be 
‘Account of the Surname of Edgar’ “ 
1868, 1873) and is willing to dispose of | 
is asked to communicate with this Society. 
‘‘T am, yours faithfully, 4 


‘© T, TRENTHAM-EDGAR, 
‘* Hon. Secretary.’ 
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Tue Rev, E. J. G. Forse. For the proph 
of St. Malachi see the reply to a query 
Mr, G. CataLant at clxxv. 425, Pe 
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